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My picture of an austere traveller was shaken by an
expensive row of pots and creams and lotions on her
dressing-table.

" How are you feeling ? " asked Nigel.

"Far better. I've just sent a signal to my boss
which reads, ' It is all very well to be slow and deci-
sive. But not slow and indecisive.' I feel far better
now."

After dinner she looked at my papers.

" Commercial wives are the worst/' she said, f' they
won't mix at all with the Arabs, and they're crashing
snobs. I'm all for trying to get Glubb as Chief, but
they probably can't spare him. If you want to talk
to General Wilson about your idea, I can probably
try to arrange it."

Later in the evening, spurred by a remark I cannot
remember, she spoke of the intelligentsia of England
before the war. "We have been betrayed by the
intellectuals. When it was time to be wise they
were clever. When it was time to fight, they were
pacifists. When we needed spirit, they were flippant.
Why should the common man follow them? Their
characters and lives were such that he said, ' Well,
if that's what it is to be clever, I'd rather stay as I

am/"

The next day I met Albert Haurani. He was
shy and reserved, with a finely shaped, large head set
on a slight, nervous body. His quiet voice and sub-
dued manner were impressive. His gestures were so
neat and quick,, and his sensitive mind worked so
precisely that I felt a clodhopper beside him.

"Young Arabs," he said, " feel that an intellectual